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MISSION STATEMENT 


To collect and preserve the historical record of the multigenerational 
experience of Japanese Americans and others who befriended them in the 
communities of the JACL Chapters of this Consortium. The books produced 
will enhance the CSUS/Japanese American Archival Collection housed in the 
California State University, Sacramento Archives for study, research, 
teaching and exhibition. This unique Collection of life histories provides a 
permanent resource for the use of American and international scholars, 
researchers and faculty, as well as a lesson for future generations to 
appreciate the process of protecting and preserving the United States 
Constitution and America’s democratic principles. 


PREFACE 


This JACL/CSUS Oral History Project provides completed books and tapes of 
Oral Histories presented to the interviewed subjects, to the California State 
University, Sacramento/Japanese American Archival Collection, and to the 
local JACL Chapters. 


This project will continue the mission of the Florin JACL which recognized the 
necessity of interviewing Japanese Americans: “We have conducted these 
interviews with feelings of urgency. If we are to come away with lessons from 
this historic tragedy, we must listen to and become acquainted with the people 
who were there. Many of these historians are in their seventies, eighties and 
nineties. We are grateful that they were willing to share their experiences and 
to answer our questions with openness and thoughtfulness.” This same 
urgency to conduct interviews is felt by the other North Central Valley 
(Sacramento/San Joaquin Valley) JACL Chapters. There are still many 
stories that must be told. 


The Oral Histories in the Japanese American Archival Collection relate the 
personal stories of the events surrounding the exclusion, forced removal and 
internment of civilians and permanent resident aliens of Japanese ancestry. 
There is a wide variety of interviews of former internees, military personnel, 
people who befriended the Japanese Americans, Caucasians who worked in the 
internment camps and others, whose stories will serve to inform the public of 
the fundamental injustice of the government’s action in the detention of the 
Japanese aliens and “non-aliens”, so that the causes and circumstances of this 
and similar events may be illuminated and understood. 


The population of those who lived through the World War II years is rapidly 
diminishing, and in a few years, will altogether vanish. Their stories must be 
preserved for the historians and researchers today and in the future. 
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TRANSCRIBING AND EDITING 

Nancy Mune Whiteside transcribed the tapes of the interview. Editing 
was done by Thaya Mune Craig. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

The primary photograph was taken by Gail Matsui, J.A.C.L. 


Member, French Camp Chapter. 


TAPES AND INTERVIEW RECORDS 


Copies of the bound transcript and the tapes will be kept by the Placer 
Japanese American Citizens League and in the University Archives at 
the Library, California State University, Sacramento, 6000 J Street, 
Sacramento, California 95819. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Homer Takahashi was born in Sacramento, California in 1918. He 
was the oldest of six children: five boys and one girl. His parents 
were both from Wakayama, Japan and his father was the first 
Japanese to attend Placer High School. Homer's father and uncle Ben 
were partners in the Loomis Mutual Store which opened in 1910. 


Homer has lived most of his life in Loomis, with the exception of the 
ten years while he was in the service or going to college at the 
University of Illinois. he went to Loomis Elementary School when it 
was located where the United Methodist Church now stands at Brace 
and Barton Roads. He attended Placer High School in Auburn and 
enjoyed baseball and basketball. 


He enlisted in the Army in October of 1941 and had his basic training 
in Fort Riley, Kansas. After war was declared he went to Fort Bliss in 
El Paso, Texas and remained in his original unit. In 1943 he joined 
the famed 442nd unit and served in Europe. 


His own family was interned at Amache in Colorado after first going 
to Tule Lake. Their store was boarded up during the war and their 
home was left with friends to live in. 


After the war, he went to college on the G.I. Bill and studied liberal 
arts and journalism at the University of Illinois. 


He is married to Flora and they have five children: Patti Takahashi 
Masuda, Harold, Duane, Maria Takahashi Kuntz and Theresa 
Takahashi. 


Homer and his family are members of the United Methodist Church 
in Loomis and his family was one of the original founders of the 
church. 


Homer has been active with the Placer County Chapter of the 
Japanese American Citizens League and has served as a Board 
member. He currently writes a weekly newspaper column for The 
Loomis News. 


[Session 1, May 7, 1998] 
[Begin Tape 1, Side A] 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


Your biographical sketch says that you were born 6-9-18 in 
Sacramento, California. In your family where were you in the 
hierarchy in the family? Where you the oldest or youngest? 

I was the oldest of six children there were five boys and one girl. 


The girl was the baby in the family. 


That must of made your father pretty happy, because having sons 


was a pretty big thing, wasn’t it? 

Oh, is that right? I don’t know. 

My experience is that carrying on the family name would seem to 
be a very important situation. You were the oldest of six children. 
With four brothers and one sister? What are your brothers’ names? 
My brothers were named: 

George, Milton, Harold, Thomas. My sister is Bessie. 

Your parents gave you American names? 

Yes, but we had Japanese middle names. 

Did your parents live in Sacramento for a long time” 

We lived in Loomis, but the closest hospital was in Sacramento. 


Back then, going to Sacramento was an all day trip. 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


Where were your parents from? 

They were both from Wakayama, Japan. And they both had the 
Same last names of Takahashi. 

What was the reason for them coming to America? 

I don’t know. My dad was the first Japanese to 

go to Placer High School. It was 1914, I believe. 

He must have been young when he arrived. 

Yes, high school age. 1913, 14, or 15. 

Did he come here by himself or with his family? 

He arrived with his family. My brother George may know. 

Or even my Uncle Ben, did you know him? 

I’ve met him. 

If he had lived another six months, he would have been 100. 

Or something like that. He would of known. I’m 79 right now 
You'll turn 80 in June. Your father was the first Japanese person 
to attend Placer High School? 

Yes, and when I went there, the same principal was there. 

And one of the teachers, Waldo, we used to call him Pop Waldo. 
The principal was named Engle. Back then they all wore suits 
and neckties. Do you believe in bi-lingual education? 

es 


Really, because at the time, they didn’t have that. 


They just immersed the person into it. 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


He was so good, that he even studied Latin. 

He was so good that he even helped me with my homework. 

I studied Latin 1 and 2. 

He sure must have been a good student. 

Yes, he was. He always wanted to go to Cal, as a student, but back 
then, things were rough out here for them. 

Did your Dad graduate from Placer High School? 

I don’t know. 

Did your mother come from Japan to marry him? Because not too 
long after 1914 you were born and you were the oldest. 

Well, about her I don’t know the details. My Uncle Ben would of 
known all about that. They were partners in the store. 

So they owned the store together. 

Yes, the store in town was opened in 1910. The original store was 
across the railroad tracks. Across from where Nelthorpe now lives 
on Webb Street. In a wooded building and I remember it having a 
hitching post out front for the horses. Then they moved it to the 
corner where the brick theater is now. Then after that they 

moved to the place in the back. 

When I moved to Loomis in 1979, the store was operating at that 


place. So they had three different buildings. Did your father work 


in the store business his whole life?” 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


He spent his whole life with the retail business. We were living in 
Loomis next to the business, across from the railroad tracks when I 
was born in 1918. The building is still standing. 

How long did you live in town? 

I don’t remember how long, but we did move to a 2-story home 
behind George Makimoto’s gas station on Sierra College Blvd. 
My grandfather built that in 1924 and it cost $5,000 to build this 
home that had a full basement in 1923 or 24. They planted 

table and wine grapes. My grandfather used a horse & cart to ship 
out the grapes. He sold them at the growers market and the wine 
grapes were purchased by two wineries in Roseville. My 
grandparents went back to Japan in 1934 or 35. I went back 

there with them and lived there for 6 months. 

Did they go for a visit or to stay? 

I’m not sure, but while they were there, my grandfather took sick 
and eventually passed away there. My grandmother wanted to come 
back here to live. That’s when we moved back here. 

You were the first of six children and you essentially lived most of 
your life, except for college and the service, in the Loomis area?. 
Yes, except for ten years when I was in the service or going to 
college at the University of Illinois. I went to Loomis Elementary 


School where the Methodist (church) is now, Brace and Barton 


Road. 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


It was a one-room schoolhouse for grades | through 8. It was a red 
wooden building. The kindergarten class was held at the church. 
What year did you start Placer High School? 

Well, I was about 14 years old, so about 1932 or 33. 

Were you given a choice on going to Placer or Roseville High 
School? 

Well, half of Loomis went to Roseville and half went to Placer 
High. I don’t know where the dividing line was. Maybe south of 


town went to Roseville. We had separate buses - one bus was for 


- the girls and one for the boys. The buses were parked in town . 


One was parked next to our store and the girl’s bus was parked, you 
know where the restaurant (Horseshoe Bar & Grill) is now. 

You had to get to town from your home to make the trip to high 
school. 

How long was the trip to Auburn? 

The ride was on the two lane road called U.S. 40 and it took about 
30 minutes. It went straight through with no stops. Newcastle 

and Penryn had their own buses. If we had sports after school, we 
had to hitchhike a ride home after games or practice. 

What sports did you participate in at Placer? 


Baseball and basketball. We had four teams. A, B, C, D— A team 


was varsity. B and JV and C & D was the freshman and 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


sophmores. I liked playing shortstop and second base. 

Infield positions, were you pretty fast? 

No, not really. 

Did you play baseball after high school? 

Yes, I played at Placer Junior College, which was in Auburn. 

I played on the J.A.C.L.team against other teams from other cities in 
the area. Such as Newcastle, Penryn, Auburn, Roseville, Lincoln, 
Marysville, Colusa. We also played non-league games against 
towns from all over in Northern California. Sacramento, Alameda, 
San Francisco, San Jose. 

What year did you graduate from high school? 

Well, because I went to Japan, I missed a year, so I guess it was 
1939 or 38 or 37, I guess. 

What did you study at Placer Junior College? 

In high school I took college prep classes, such as Latin, algebra 
& sciences. 

Was that your idea or your parents? 

My dad’s idea. My dad encouraged me to take these harder classes. 
He wanted to go to college at Berkeley, but couldn’t cut it, so 
maybe he wanted me to study and possibly go on and complete 
college. 


How long did you attend Jr. College? 


I kind of goofed around and it took me three years to get the 


associate of arts degree. 


CRAIG: So you joined the service before the war began? 
TAKAHASHI: Yes, I thought I would get drafted. 

CRAIG: So, they had already established the draft already. 
TAKAHASHI: Yes, I was in the second draft, so I enlisted. I had a 


hernia, so I got the operation before enlisting. That was May of 
1941. I wanted to go into the service and thought that I would be 
turned down without getting my hernia removed. I went in the 
service October 1941. It was only six months after my surgery. 


I was in the horse calvary and because I was not completely healed, 


I really suffered. 
CRAIG: But, you passed your physical and they took you in. 
TAKAHASHI: Yes. 
CRAIG: Did you have a choice in which branch of the service you went 
into? 
TAKAHASHI: Yes, either the infantry or horse cavalry. I had never ridden a 


horse before so I picked that. I did my basic training in Fort Riley, 
Kansas. I still have a book from there showing which company I 
was with and listing the officers and other soldiers stationed there 
with me. I was next stationed at Fort Bliss in El Paso Texas with the 


First Cavalry. In 1943 the horse cavalry was changed to 


mechanized cavalry. 


CRAIG: Where were you when Pearl Harbor was bombed? 
TAKAHASHI: I was still at Fort Riley. I went to Fort Bliss, in El Paso, Texas 


after war was declared. 


CRAIG: During this time, was your training just for Japanese or was it 
mixed? 
TAKAHASHI: Mix units. 


[Tape 1- Side B] 

TAKAHASHI: I was fortunate, even after the war broke out, you know, it was 
December 7". I was in Fort Riley sitting on the edge of my bed 
putting on my, see we had to wear boots and britches. 

CRAIG: You mean the riding britches that went into the tall boots? 

TAKAHASHI: Yep, they came up to the knees. Then we had to wear spurs. 

That was part of our dress. I was just getting ready to go to town 
to go roller skating in Junction City. We caught a bus to get to 
Junction City, I guess it was about four miles to town. We used to 
catch the bus, and that’s the only thing I remember going into town. 
We still went into town to get away from the base. I had no 
problem. When the war broke out, other Japanese soldiers pulled 
away from other organizations. 

CRAIG: You mean, they pulled them away from their units they were with? 


TAKAHASHI: Yep, and they were doing all the dirty work, like being gardeners for 


the General’s yard or whatever, or working in the kitchen. We were 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


lucky, because we were still able to stay with our original outfit. 
So they didn’t treat you differently? 

No, they didn’t. Depending on your commanding officer, 

of the outfit that you were with. The same thing at Fort Bliss, too. 
I was still with my same outfit. I still carried ammunition 

on patrol along the Mexican border. They eventually did away 
with horses and that was about the time that the 442™ unit was 
being organized at Camp Shelby, Miss. Before I left for Camp 
Shelby, I was offered a position overseas with the First Cavalry if I 
could speak and write Japanese. Because I could only speak broken 
Japanese, I didn’t get the job of an interpreter. 

Did they ask you if you wanted to transfer to the 442"? 

Yep, it was being formed. My Commander, one of the higher ups 
wrote a letter of commendation for me to take to the 442™, 

What was your rank then? 

When I left I was a Corporal, no no I was a Sergeant. 

When you left the First Cavalry you were a Sergeant?. 

Yeah. 

You were promoted. 

No, I take that back. I was a Corporal. When I went to the 442" I 
was a Sergeant. 

So, was it 1943 when you went to the 442"? 


Yeah. 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIGS: 


Where you right there in the beginning, when they were forming 
at Fort Shelby? 

Camp Shelby, yes. 

What part of the 442" were you in? 

Service Company. 

What was the duty of the Service Company. 

Our duties were to take care of payroll and anything else a foot 
soldier didn’t have to do. We still were up on the line with the rest 
of the outfit during that time also. 

At Camp Shelby when they were arming the 442™ which type of 
riffle did they start you off with there? 

The Duran. 

They started you off with the M-1. So they didn’t give you the 
Springfield bolt action? 

When I was in the Cavalry, we had the Springfield. 

I just wondered what they started you out with at the 442". 
Towards the end, we had the 30-caliber carbine. One thing 

about the Duran and the Springfield. The Springfield was more 
accurate. 

I heard that. 


The Duran was awfully heavy too. 


But it held more shells and was semi-automatic, so you could 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


fire it off faster. 

But the Springfield was single. 

Yeah, bolt action. As a Sergeant, did you carry a side arm too? 
A pistol? 

A 45. 

How long did you go through training at Camp Shelby with the 
4429 

Just the basic training. Then we got orders to ship out. 

Where were they shipped to? 

We were shipped out to Newport News, Virginia. 

Camp Shelby was in Alabama? 

No, Mississippi. 

How did you get from Mississippi to Virginia? 

Train. 

Troop train? 

VCO: 

Let me go back a moment. While you were going through the 
training, once you joined the 442™ what were the outside conditions 
at Camp Shelby for those of you in the 442"4 going through this 
training in Mississippi? 

There was a mixture of men from Hawaii and mainland. They 


didn’t exactly get along very well. 


I read in the book that you gave me that there were some problems 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


between the mainland people in the 442" and the island people of 
the 442". There were some names called back & forth, some fights 
and some other things. 

Yes, we were given passes to visit the relocation camps to visit 

our family that were in the internment camps already. 

Which camp were your parents in? 

My family was in Hamachi in Colorado. But the nearest camp to 
Shelby was in Arkansas. So the Hawaiians were told to come as 
visitors to the camps. That kind of made the Hawaiians sympathetic 
with us, because our parents were in camp. Because the Hawaiians 
didn’t know what the concentration camps was. So all the more 
they became more understanding. So that’s why it kind of cooled 
off. The word got around to the other Hawaiians to leave us alone. 
Did you get a leave to visit your family in Colorado before you went 
overseas? 

Yeah, a ten day furlough. Before we were alerted to ship out. 

So you took the train to Colorado? 

The train and bus. 

Did you go with anyone else? Or by yourself? 

By myself. 


Did you run into any tough times, running into people? 


No problems. 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


How about when you got to the camp? I have read some accounts in 
the books that you gave me of soldiers that went back to visit their 
parents and who felt that they were not treated very well by the 
people who were guarding the camps. Did you have any problems 
like this? 

No, I didn’t have any problems like this. You know the camps were 
there for their protection, right? I mean they were there for their 
protection from the outside. If that was the case, why were the 
machine guns and lights pointed inward instead of outward, right? 
Well, they may have said that they were protecting them, but... 
That was a crock of ... 

Right, I agree with you. Now, do you have any idea how your 
parents ended up there, since I know that some of the other families 
from this area went to Tulelake. 

They first went to Tulelake. Well, before Tulelake they went to 
Arboga, near Marysville. Then Tulelake, and then to Hamachi. 

Did you ever find out, I know there were some things that went on 
in camp at Tulelake that caused some people to be kept at Tulelake 
and others to be sent to other camps? 

Yeah, Tulelake was kind of “hot.” There were those who wanted to 
go back to Japan... No, they had to answer two questions, you 


know? If you were to fight for this country. A lot of them said they 


wouldn’t, because of them being shipped off to the camps. But, you 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


know you can’t blame them. 

They had a nickname, didn’t they? 

Yeah, I think they called them “No Boys” 

No No Boys, because of the two “No’s.” 

Yeah. Now, I’m not too familiar with what went on over there. 
You were in the service when Pearl Harbor happened. You were 
in Fort Riley? Did you talk to your parents right away? I would 
imagine that when you heard about that Executive Order, ordering 
all of the Japanese Americans out here where your parents were 
living, probably your brothers and sisters, at the time, that must of 
been, really caused some mixed feelings in you. 

Yes, I used to wonder what I was doing here. You know? But, I 
came back here to help move my parents. 

So, you got a leave. Was it an emergency leave? 

Yeah, kind of. My dad was in the hospital, during the evacuation. 
What was wrong with him? 

I guess some kind of illness. I guess due to the stress and strain, 

I guess all this time he thought he was an American, too. 

He died. He didn’t go to camp at all. The rest of the family went. 
Did he pass away before they left for camp? 


It was during the course of the evacuation.. He was at Sutter 


Hospital. 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


It must have been difficult for your family, not only were they 
needing... and your father still had part of the store. 

They had to shut the store down. Boarded it up. 

So, they had to shut the store down, they had the house. Was your 
Grandmother still alive at that time? 

Yep. The thing is...I lost my train of thought... During the course 
of the movement, you know, I drove them to catch the bus to 

go to Arboga. 

So you were here. Maybe in your uniform from Fort Riley, helping 
pack-up, your Dad’s in the hospital, you’re packing up your Mom, 
your Grandmother. How many of your brothers & your sister were 
still at home? 

Well, the whole family. But the camp, my other three brothers 
joined the service. 

So your four brothers, your sister, you Mom and your Grandmother 
all ended up going to camp together? 

Yep. 

So they went to Tulelake. 

After Arboga. 

Did you ever visit them in Tulelake? 

No, I visited them in Arboga. I didn’t get to Tulelake. I went to 


Hamachi. 


Did you leave to go back to Camp Riley while they were still at 


TAKAHASHI: 
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TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


Arboga? 


Yes. 


You left them at Arboga, had to back to go back to your unit at Fort 


Riley and after that, they were transferred to Tulelake? 

Yes, and we had a group of Caucasians to look after our house 
over here. 

Who looked after it for you? 

People from Roseville. They were friends of some people from 
here who more or less kept an eye on the store. 

So, they just closed it down. They didn’t try & lease it to anyone? 
Right. 

So, the store was closed up. 

Boarded up. 

That was the store on the corner, the brick one. 

Yeah, yeah. 

So, they boarded up the windows & left it. Did they have anyone 
living in the house or did they board it up too? 

No, they had the friends from Roseville stay there & take care of it. 
Do you remember the name of that family? 

Oh, Purcell. 

Are they still around in the area? 


No, I think they are deceased. 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


CRAIG: 


TAKAHASHI: 


So, while your Mom and Grandmother and everything were in camp 
and the family were in camp, the Purcell’s lived in the house. 

Do you remember how much acreage went with that house at the 
time? 

Eighty acres. 

Was it in orchard at the time? 

All grapes. 

What type of grapes? 

No, I take that back. It was 40 acres. Table grapes and wine grapes. 
On the table grapes, were they shipped to market? 

Yes, we used to ship out from across the street. My Grandfather 
used to have a horse and buggy. They drove the grapes over there. 
At that time, was this to became Loomis Cooperative? What was it 
called then, do you remember? 

Loomis Fruit Growers Association. 

They had the High Hand? Was that their... 

Label. Back then, I don’t what label they had. 

What about the wine grapes? What did you do with those? 

Wine grapes, we had people from the winery in Roseville, Riolos & 
Livotis. They had a winery by the high school. On the corner near 
Roseville High School. 


In those brick buildings? 


No, let’s see, were they brick... yes, they were. 
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Well, there are some old brick buildings on the other side of the 
railroad. Close to Roseville High School. 

Yeah, Yeah. 

And that used to be a winery. 

It’s not that important, but you said that your Father was in Sutter 
Hospital. 

I just made it too. I got a furlough. I just made it to his bedside 

a half hour before he passed away. 

And that was before they were evacuated? Or while they were 
getting ready? 

While they were getting ready. No, they were already in Arboga. 
They were in Arboga, your Dad was in Sutter Hospital. You were 
here on leave or you got there just before... 

The Griffin’s. Did you know John & Gertrude Griffin? 

No, I didn’t know them. 

They were real good friends. In fact, they came to Loomis years 
ago from Biloxi, Mississippi. 

When your father passed away, and your family was in Arboga, 
up near Marysville, how did they let you handle the funeral and 


everything? 


Well, my mother and the rest of my family were allowed to come to 


the funeral. 
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Well, I know you went to the Methodist Church, did your father go 
to the Methodist Church too? 

Yes, they were members of the church too. My Grandfather was 
one of the original thirteen, charter members. 

So the funeral was here in Loomis? 

No, not at the church. At the undertakers, mortuary. The one 
behind the bank. There were two mortuarys, right? 

I don’t know at that time. I know that there’s one down there 
pretty close to where the police station is now, right off of 
Atlantic. 

Cochrane’s was the one. 

Where did you have your father buried? 

In Rocklin. We had a plot there. 

In that cemetery, is that where your Grandfather is buried also? 
No, my Grandfather was buried in Japan. 

That’s right, he was in Japan. Was that an integrated cemetery? 
Or did they have separate parts at that time? 

Separate parts. 

I know that it was very common in most of the areas at that time. 
Even the one in Newcastle, right? 

I believe so. 


The others were mostly Finnish people. At that time, Rocklin 


were all Finns. 
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So, at that time, your family was in Arboga and was able to come 
to the funeral and then after the funeral they returned to Arboga 
and you went back to Fort Riley? 

Yeah, Yeah. 

After they were in Tulelake, now you have four brothers, and 
three of them followed you into the service? 


No, they went to different places. 
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Right, Right, did any of your brothers stay in camp the whole time? 


Just George, because he had to take care of my mother. 


And your Grandmother? 


Well, my Grandmother was, I think she already went back to Japan. 


When did she return to Japan? 


I don’t remember. So she didn’t have to go to camp. 


So, she returned to Japan before the war and did she end up passing 


away there? 

I guess so. 

So, you said you made one trip from Camp Shelby to Hamachi to 
visit your family? Do you remember how many family members 
were in Hamachi at that time? It was your brother George, your 
mother... 


There was Uncle Ben and his family. 


Was your sister still there? I don’t know how old she was, so.. 


TAKAHASHI: 


Yes, she was there. 


CRAIG: She was probably still going to school while there. 


TAKAHASHI: Yeah. 


CRAIG: After your furlough was over, your mother must of knew that you 


would be getting ready to go overseas. 


TAKAHASHI: Yeah. 


CRAIG: Any of your brothers join the 4424? 


TAKAHASHI: No, they were in other units. 


CRAIG: So, you said the 442™ went by train to Newport News, where I’m 


assuming you went on a ship, or a number of ships. 


TAKAHASHI: Yeah, what do you call, what kind of boats do you call it? 


CRAIG: 


Foot transports? 


TAKAHASHI: No, Liberty boats! Liberty Ships! Patrick Henry was the name of 


our ship. 


Do you remember about when you boarded the Patrick Henry to 


sail? What month? Was it in ’43? 


TAKAHASHI: I think it was the month of May. It took us 31 days to cross in the 


ship. 


[Session 2, May 14, 1998] 
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CRAIG: And where did you land? 


TAKAHASHI: In Naples. 


CRAIG: Naples, Italy. 
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We used to zig and zag, you know, because of the submarines. 
There were about 80 or 90 ships. 

You were ina convoy. Probably with Navy ships accompanying 
you for protection. 

So, when we boarded the ship, instead of, you know how you walk 
on a ship? 

Gangplank! 

Gangplank, we had to climb up the sides of the ships. We used to 
hit the side of the ship so many times, our fingers hurt. Bouncing as 
the waves hit us. We were in good shape though. Because of all the 
training. They really made us train. We were really harden. 

So you landed in Naples, so since it took 31 days, it was probably 
June. You probably had your birthday on the boat? 

I guess so. 

That would of made you about 25 in 1943. You were a Sergeant 
and landed in Naples, Italy. Tell me about Italy, what do you 
remember about Italy? 

I remember the area north and south of Rome being such different 
places. They spoke a different dialect in each region. Just like 
here in the U.S. The Tuscany, Milan, Genoa. 

So, when you all floated off the Liberty Boats, did you go into a 


Camp right then, or did they load you up and left right away? 


They shipped us into combat right away. We were fresh from the 
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States, The 100" Battalion was the first battalion. They were from 
Hawaii too. They trained in Wisconsin. Camp McCoy, 
Wisconsin. 

Do you remember when they arrived? 

Maybe five weeks before us. Oh, I mentioned that we shipped out 
Newport News? There was another place near Newport News called 
Hampton Rose. I was wondering which one it was. Because 

those two names, I guess it was Newport News. 

I know that they have a big base there. 

Hampton Rose must be nearby or another camp or something. 

And you said the name of the Liberty Ship that you were on was 
the? 

The Patrick Henry. 

Which campaign were your first involved in? 

My daughter brought me a book last weekend, and it has a map of 
Italy. 

This book shows Italy and lower Europe. This book is called 
“Americans, the Story of the 442™ Combat Team”. I haven’t seen 
this book before. 

I haven’t either. That kid that works with Maria, down at the 


Kangaroo Court. I think that kid’s Dad had this book. I guess 


Maria heard about me being interviewed and all the places we were. 
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What do you remember about landing at Naples? 

All I remember is we made camp after we got off the boat. It was 
late at night and set up camp (tents) in some olive orchard. 

How long were you in the camp before you actually were sent to 
the front? Into combat? 

After we settled down, after a day or two. After you hear that 

first bullet, you take cover. 

You said you were in the headquarters company, I believe. 

Service company. 

The Service Company went up with the other companies of the 
44249 

We were close behind. Yeah. The actual combat itself. 

Do you remember, particularly what your unit was asked to do? 
We were what you call the “Bastard Outfit”. Anytime a division 
wanted someone to punch a line. They called upon the 442". 

To sort of lead the assault? 

Yeah, we were the first to be assigned to the 34" Division from 
Iowa. We got along well with the other divisions, but the 34" 

we seems to have something more in common. I don’t know what 
you call it. They seemed that they were better trained, like we were. 
So that’s why we knew how to act. Especially in going. We lost a 


lot of men, from going ahead of artillery. We were leading too fast. 


What you call “friendly fire”. 


Pi 


CRAIG: You were so far out, that fire from your own shells might of 
inflicted casualties. 

CRAIG: Now in Italy, at that time, were you fighting against Germans or 
against Italians or a combination? 

TAKAHASHI: The Germans. As we were advancing, some of the Italians seem to 
be favoring the Germans. In the smaller towns, the people would 
ring the bells to warn the Germans that we were approaching. We 


had a name for that group. During that. 


CRAIG: Those were the supporters of Mussolini? 
TAKAHASHI: Either that or Hitler. 
CRAIG: So you were in Italy and I believe the 442 did a number of 


campaigns in Italy. Do you remember any other specific things 
about the campaigns in Italy? 

TAKAHASHI: We went to, reached a certain point and then we returned and were 
shipped to Marseilles, France. From Marseilles, we went up to 
Epinelle. For the final push, we came back to Italy. To finish the 
final push we ended up near the Mediterranean side of Italy. 

CRAIG: After all these years, what do you remember most about this time? 

TAKAHASHI: Well, we rescued the lost battalion from the 36" division from 
Texas. That was up in Naples. The Germans cut them off from 


communication and food, up in the hills. They numbered close to 


300 plus. It took us a couple days uphill, fighting our way through 
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the mud, trees, and snow during the wintertime. The bullets were 
ricocheting off the trees. Our regiment lost many men to rescue 

the lost battalion. I remember the newspaper articles during the time 
that the 442™ was being formed, said that we couldn’t be trusted 
overseas. Here we were in Italy and had rescued this battalion from 
Texas. How ironic that their own sons were being rescued by us! 
Governor Connelly from Texas made us honorary Texans after that. 
Were you wounded or promoted while overseas? 

No. I remained a buck sergeant. 

Did you lose any friends? 

Yes, Masa Sakamoto was killed over there. Walter’s brother. It 
was near the end of the war, during the final push. 

Didn’t some of the 442™ soldiers go to Germany? 

Yes, a portion of our unit went into Germany and rescued some of 
the Jews at Duchow. I didn’t go. After the final push, the war 
ended and we were sent home. I don’t remember where exactly I 
was, but because I had enough time in combat I was shipped home. 
Where did you arrive back in the states? 

I don’t remember the name of the boat, but we arrived back in New 
Jersey. I boarded a C-54 cargo plane for Beal AFB in Marysville. 

It was my first time in an airplane. We flew the southern route and 


before our first stop in Texas, the propellers began to smoke. We 


made another stop in Los Angeles. I was discharged from the 
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service at Beal, I think it was March 1945. 

Where was your family? 

My family was home by that time. I arrived in town by bus and 
went to the store and my Uncle Ben was there. I think I called my 
family from Marysville to let them know I was being released, so 
they knew I was due home. The family was living back in their 
home. 

What did you do when you got home? 

I remember waking up in the middle of the night just sweating, 
dreaming about my experiences during the war. I couldn’t hold a 
cup of coffee. I could only drink a half of cup because I had the 
shakes. It took me 6 months to a year to rehabilitate myself back 
into civilian life. 

How did you find conditions here in Loomis on your return? 
Loomis was sort of a hot bed. Some of the businesses had signs 
Saying “We do not serve Japs”. Auburn was worst. Our store did 
get some of their old customers back, and slowly the rest came 
back to shop. I worked in the store when I came back. 

Did you go back to college? 

Yes, I decided to go back on the G.I. Bill. I studied liberal arts and 


journalism. I tried to go to college around here, but they were all 


filled, so I applied to colleges in the midwest, Northwestern, 
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Purdue, Wisconsin. I wrote letters to them and Illinois replied that 
if I found a place to live, they would accept me. So I traveled by 
train and checked into the Inland Hotel in Champagne. 

I was afraid to fly anymore. I lived in Chicago for six months 
until the next semester started. I lived with Ida Otani’s brother-in- 
law in Chicago. I went to a lot of ball games. Wrigley Field was 


not too far away and I would take the elevated trains to get around. 


What was your experience at University of Illinois? 

It was a beautiful campus. I lived in dormitories constructed at the 
football stadium that were so far from classes that we took buses to 
the classrooms. It was very cold in Illinois. There were many Gls 
attending school. The next semester, they turned the ice rink into 
dormitories, so we were within walking distance to classes. 

How long did you attend college there? 

For two years and then I went home. I guess I got homesick. 
Homesick for family, friends and maybe the woman who eventually 
became your wife? 

Yes, but by then, we already had two kids. 

When did you get married? 


In 1949 —] think — check my biography there. 


I think you were married before 1949. Your first daughter, Patti was 
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born in June 1948. How long did you know your wife? 


Most of my life. We grew up together. She went to University of 


Toledo from out of Tulelake Camp. She was studying pharmacy. 
Did you get married before you left for college? 

No, after I started. She got a job in a pharmacy at a drug store in 
Champagne close to the campus. We rented a room close to the 
campus. We got married in Toledo and then she moved to 
Champagne. She got a job at a pharmacy in a large drug store 
chain. 

So, you had two children born in Illinois? 

Yes, within two years. We bought a new 1949 Chevrolet car in 
Chicago and drove back to California in 1950. I think we 

paid about $900 for it. We first went east to Baltimore to visit 
friends who lived in the same house that we rented. He was a 
professor in Industrial Psychology. We then drove westward and 
stopped in Wisconsin to look up my brother. Harold was going to 
the University of Wisconsin at that time. | When he first got out of 


camp, he got a job in Nebraska with Brother Flanigan at Boys 
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Town. He joined the service and when he was done he attended the 


University of Wisconsin. 


What about your other brothers and sister? 


Before the war, two of my brothers went to Davis. My sister 
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attended Sierra College. 

Did you have any problems on your trip across the country? 

No, none. We returned to Loomis. 

Where did you live? 

We rented a small cabin down the road and then we moved into my 
mother’s home. Then this house, that we are in right now, went up 
for sale and we purchased it on the Cal Vet loan. This house was 
built over granite. We had to use a jack hammer in the bathroom 
when we had sewer work done. It took me two days to dig deep 
enough for the pipeline. 

So, you bought this place, and I believe the road out front was the 
highway? 

Yes, U.S. 40. There were many more businesses along this road. 
There were a total of eight packing houses. My wife used to work in 
one of them. Actually she worked there before the war. There was 
talk about opening a brewery closeby. 

Where did you start working? 

I got a job at Formica. They made tabletops and I was a machine 
operator. My machine made the material top shine. I worked for 
them for 18-19 years. I never had one day of absence. Every five 
years, they would have a dinner for us. It would be at a restaurant, 


and they would give us a gift. 


Earlier you mentioned about returning home after the war and 
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seeing the signs in the merchant’s windows discriminating against 
Japanese, were there still signs in the 1950’s? 

Yes, some here and in Auburn. We couldn’t even buy gas. But, 
there was a guy In Loomis, name Fritz. He was of German descent. 
Fritz Kramer, I think. He delivered gas and oil to different places. 
He took care of us. We had a ranch and he would fill our tanks 
there. 

You mentioned you tried to join the VF W in Auburn? 

Yes, they turned us down. So we just started our own post in 
Sacramento. We had no trouble with the American Legion here in 
Loomis. We could of notified the headquarters of the VF W but we 
didn’t want to make a stink right after the war. We had several 
Nisei commanders in our post — George Hirakawa, George 
Makimoto, there were several who were commanders. There is a 
list of names in the lobby. In Hood River in Oregon, they wouldn’t 
allow Nisei’s on their honor roll. 

Will you be allowing them to put your name on the monument in 
Southern California? 

Yes. I think they are planning to list all the soldiers in the 100" 
Battalion, The 442™ and the MIA’s. 


So, the derogatory signs eventually disappeared? 


Yes, we did have many Caucasian friends who opposed of the signs. 
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CRAIG: Before the war you were going to the Methodist Church, was that 
entirely Japanese families? 

TAKAHASHI: Yes, before the war it was all-Japanese. But, it became integrated 
when Roy Sano was minister. Little by little they began to come in. 
We got people from Roseville, Granite Bay, Rocklin, and Penryn. 

CRAIG: You must have been a part of making the church larger over the 
years as it’s grown from the time that your Grandfather and family 
were the founders. 

TAKAHASHI: Yes, they were the pioneers of the church. There is a plaque in the 
rear of the church naming the founders back in 1910 or so. 

CRAIG: So, your children went to the same schools as you did? 

TAKAHASHI: Yes, except they went to Del Oro High School. I think Patti was in 
her second year when the school was built. She might have been in 


the first graduating class there. She was the Valedictorian of her 


class. 
CRAIG: She was tops in her class and you must have been very proud of her? 
TAKAHASHI: Yes, back then there was only one Valedictorian and one 


Salutatorian. Today, there are five or six. 
CRAIG: I believe she’s married now? 
TAKAHASHI: Yes, her married name is Masuda. She lives in Sacramento near 


Land Park. She attended University of Pacific in Stockton for one 


year and then transferred to San Jose State. She received her 
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masters degree from UC Davis in Psychology. She has a good job 
with the State Department. Her husband is retired now, but had a 
job on the City Planning Commission. 

Do you have grandchildren? 

Yes, Maria has two children. 

Harold was your second child? 

Yes, he graduated from Del Oro. He was active in Boy Scouts. He 
and Frank Bailey was good friends and active in Boy Scouts and 
Explorers. He now works for the Almond Growers. He has two 
step-children and they live in West Sacramento. 

Maria is your third child, tell me about her? 

She graduated from Del Oro. She works at Kangaroo Courts now. 
She worked for the Press Tribune for a long time. But, she left there 
for a better job at Kangaroo Courts. 

What does your son Duane do? 

He lives in San Jose and works for a television outfit. He went to 
Berklee College of Music in Boston. He found an interest in music 
after high school. He had friends who had a band and he began to 
play sax & clarinet and really liked playing music. He had friends 
that attended Berklee College of Music so he enrolled and stayed 
for two years. He even composed music over there. After college 


he formed a group and they toured in Canada for two years. 


He had lots of fun. They didn’t make much money, but the 
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experience was well worth it. Now he plays during the weekends 


with a band. 
CRAIG: Teresa is the baby in the family? 
TAKAHASHI: Yes, and she just had a baby about a year ago. She graduated from 


Del Oro, attended Sierra College and then went to Humboldt State. 
She married a lawyer and they live in Arcata in the Eureka area. 

CRAIG: Did you retire from Formica? 

TAKAHASHI: No, I got in a car wreck driving near Sheridan. It was on an Easter 
Sunday evening and a kid passes me, then turns around and comes 
back at me and hits me head on. He was drunk with no driver’s 
license. I broke my hip, rib cage and back then I wasn’t wearing a 
seat belt, it wasn’t required. My lungs collapsed on me. I broke my 
hip in 36 pieces. I was in surgery from 3 PM to 9 PM to put the 
pieces together. I still have two pins in my hip right now. I’m lucky 


to be alive right now. 


[Session 3, June 4, 1998] 
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CRAIG: Homer, you have shown me a picture of you and a friend in Texas. 
Were you close friends? 

TAKAHASHI: It was kind of comical... One of my best friends was from Bangor, 


Maine, and every time we would go to town, he would look me 
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up because he knew if he got in trouble I could take care of it. What 
I mean is, one night we went to drink beer in El Paso, he had a 
crush on the gal bartender in this hotel bar. At that time, I was 
drinking coke, which was a good thing, because he was drinking 
beer and time had gone by and we missed the last bus back to the 
post. We had to walk back, but he could barely stand, and he was 
heavy set, too. It was about three miles back to the post and good 
thing it was a moon lit night. We came across a house with a yard 
off the sidewalk and I noticed a cement wheelbarrow and it was 
clean and dry, so I figured well, his name was Bob Largay, he was 
getting sleepy too. I asked him to sit in this wheelbarrow, and we’ ll 
take a chance, and go back to the post in that. We did it, and it took 
us three hours to get back to the post and it was uphill too. 

When we arrived at the post, the guard happened to know us, so that 
was a good thing, because he could of turned us into the MP. He let 
us get through, and he got a kick out of it too. I was so tired, and 
Largay was passed out. Can’t you just picture seeing us? He liked 
his beer, and had a potbelly, beer belly. We just made it in time for 
reveille, you know, 4:30 in the morning. 

You said there were other Japanese-Americans in the calvary with 
you? 


Yes, which were very few, because many of the Japanese-American 


Gls in other units were herded together, like, you might use the 


term, slaves, to work on the officers’ yard or do dirty work. 


CRAIG: Was that before the war started? 


TAKAHASHI: No, after the war started. But, in my unit, the first calvary, the 


commanding General must have been a pretty decent guy, because 


he treated us like nothing happened. We were able to carry guns 


and ammunition. The other solders had their guns taken away. 


It sounds like you were in a better or unique situation in the unit you 


were in? 


TAKAHASHI: ES. 


CRAIG: Looking in the 1“ Regiment Training book here, you have a patch 


on your shoulder with a bar & horse above it? 


TAKAHASHI: That stood for the First Calvary unit. The next picture showed me 


promoted with my Sargent’s stripe. I also got a liberty torch, which 


stood for the 442". The First Calvary had been around for a long 


time. It was in existence since the time of General Custer and the 


7” Army. This patch for the 442" was new & made for them and 


the motto “Go For Broke’. 


The first calvary had four regiments, the eee a 7th and 8". 


Custer’s division was the 7" regiment. I remember seeing Indians 


having bumper stickers saying “Custer Had It Coming”. I guess 


he did. 


After Fort Riley, you went to Fort Bliss and you were on patrol? 
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Well, from Fort Bliss, we traveled to Columbus, New Mexico to 
patrol the Mexican border there. The whole division went except 
for a few to patrol the grounds at Fort Bliss. We took turns with 
another regiment. We would go for a about a month or two and then 
another regiment would take over. We would ride our patrol in 
pairs around the clock. We would ride for about six hours and then 
get 12 hours off. The Texas border patrol rode in Jeeps. We took 
care of our own horses. Brush and groom them and feed them. 

That desert would get cold at night. Hot and dry in the daytime and 
dusty. Around midnight it would get cold. We had to dismount and 
walk to keep our feet from freezing. We all had our own horse 
because your get used to a horse and it would get used to your habits 
too. I had the same horse while I was there. I think I named him 
‘Stardust’. 

Back at the post, we would get permission to ride our horses to see 
the rest of the countryside during our time off, around and outside of 
the post. 

How were you armed when you were on patrol? 

We had a 45-pistol. Our rifles remained in the barracks. We only 
carried them when we would go out in the fields for drills. 

Did you every have any excitement out on patrol? 


No, none -- We would go through different routines to teach us how 


to approach the enemy. We were looking for people trying to 
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smuggle into the country, but I never came across any. At that 
time, there wasn’t the drug problems that we have now. 

Do you remember anything else about your experience in Italy with 
the 442" 

We would hear these big shells and bullets coming past us. The 
saying was “You were safe as long as you hear the bullets flying”. 
You know, it’s when you don’t hear, you have to be careful for it. 
Each time we got ready to go on duty, we figured you didn’t want to 
stretch your luck. One day your luck is going to run out, right? 
Your company was the ‘Service Company’, did you have anything 
to do with prisoners or see anyone surrendering to your outfit? 

No, most of the line troops did that. Service company took care of 
minor details, such as supplies, paperwork and all that. Worst 
comes to worst, if they call upon us to go with them, we had to go 
up on the line. My chief duty was to make up the officer’s payroll. 

I made up Senator Daniel Inouye’s payroll each month. I don’t 
remember what his salary was. 

When I was a buck Private, my salary was $18.00 per month. When 
I made first class, it was $36 per month. Corporal was $64 and 
Sergeant was about $85.00. I was in for 5 years. 


What other benefits did you receive after you got out? 


I went to school on the GI Bill. It paid for all expenses at college. 
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That included books, tuition, lodging, everything. Which was a 
good deal. When I bought this house, I got a Cal Vet loan. 

When you were growing up in Loomis was there any segregation? 
No, not around here. I think there was segregated grammar schools 
in the Florin area. Only segregated buses in high school — girls’ & 
boys’ buses. Our buses had pull up windows -- not glass, but 
Plexiglas that you could see through. You had to lift it up and place 
in position. 

What kind of car did you have before you left for the Army? 

I had a model T Ford as a kid. 

So, the discrimination you talked about earlier was only after the 
war? 

Yes, and Auburn was known for it. The merchants would come 
right out and say they wouldn’t serve ‘Japs’. There was a guy, I 
think his name was Charles De Costa, he formed an organization 
called, California Preservation League. He’s the one that stirred all 
the hatred. I think he wanted to keep us from coming back home. 
Loomis was hot, but Auburn was worst. 

Was Tsuda’s Market in Auburn open at that time? 


No, he had to close during the war too, but the same family returned 


and opened their market up again. 
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END OF TAPE 
END OF INTERVIEW 


NAME 


George Takahashi 
Milton Takahashi 
Harold Takahashi 
Bessie Takahashi 
Ben Takahashi 
Harold Waldo 
John Engle 
Edwin Nelthorpe 
George Makimoto 
Purcell Family 
Riolo’s and Livoti’s 


John and Gertrude 
Griffin 


Cochrane 


Maria Takahashi 
Kuntz 


Mussolini 
Governor Connelly 
Masa Sakamoto 


Ida Otani 


NAMES LIST 
IDENTIFICATION SOURCE OF 
VERIFICATION 

Brother Homer Takahashi 
Brother a 

Brother # 

Sister “n 

Uncle %: 


Teacher, Placer High School 
Principal, Placer High School 
Loomis resident 

Loomis friend 

Loomis friends 


Owners of Roseville winery 


Loomis friends 


Name of mortuary 


Daughter 
Dictator of Italy 
Governor of Texas 


Loomis friend 


Loomis friend 
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Patti Takahashi 
Masuda 


Brother Flannigan 
Fritz Kramer 
George Hirakawa 
Roy Sano 

Harold Takahashi 
Frank Bailey 


Teresa Takahashi 
Singleton 


Bob Largay 
General Custer 


Daniel Inouye 


Charles DeCosta 


Eldest daughter 
Catholic priest 
Loomis resident 
Loomis friend 
Methodist minister 
Son 


Son’s childhood friend 


Youngest daughter 
Army friend 

Civil War commander 
US Senator from Hawaii 


Auburn resident 


29 


29 


ot 


a4 


OZ 


33 


33 


34 


25 


36 


38 


29 
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